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THE "MOOD" IN MODERN PAINTING 

BY BIRGE HARRISON 



ANY thoughtful and discriminating 
,. observer of modern art can hardly 
have failed to note a marked tendency 
on the part of our landscape-painters 
to explore new territory in search of the 
material for their pictures. . They are no 
longer satisfied with the merely pic- 
turesque. The effect under which a sub- 
ject is painted has come to mean more to 
them than the subject itself- — the "mood" 
more than the motive. The very term 
"landscape-painter" has lost much of its 
old-time significance, for the modern out- 
door painter is just as apt to seek his 
material in the crowded city streets, in 
some smoky factory town or busy har- 
bor as in the open country. His subject 
may be commonplace enough in itself, 
but seen under some rare and fleeting 



"effect" — in the mysterious half-lights 
between day and darkness perhaps — it 
is transformed and glorified. That 
which was banal has become beautiful. 
Under the magic touch of an illumina- 
ting "mood," material which was orig- 
inally worthless for artistic purposes has 
become the fit subject for an exquisite 
picture. Thus the modern painter de- 
pends less and less upon the ordinary 
effects of sunlight and gray-day for the 
lighting of his pictures. He has learned 
that the veiled and half-seen things make 
a stronger appeal to the human imagina- 
tion than the commonplace and obvious 
facts of nature — however expert or bril- 
liant the statement of those facts may 
be. Twilight and pearly dawn, moon- 
light and mist, the moments when things 
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are glimpsed rather than seen, now grip 
him more forcefully than of old. He 
goes his way with open and receptive 
mind, ever alert and watchful for the 
fleeting and illusive mood which means 
so much to him, and well aware that it 
dwells in most unexpected places and 
may be stumbled upon at most unex- 
pected moments. And, if he have the 
true painter's vocation — if he be of the 
guild — no engagement will be sufficiently 
important, no pleasure sufficiently al- 
luring, to drag him from the spot until 
he has studied and memorized that pre- 
cious effect and stored it away in his 
mind ready to be transferred to canvas 
in the quiet of his studio later on. 

But while good art suggests more than 
it expresses it must of course suggest 
something and suggest that something 
clearly. There is a point where absence 
of definition in a picture becomes mere 
obscurity. Just where is this limit? To 
the commonplace person, the unimagina- 
tive, the matter-of-fact, it is reached as 
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soon as any of the details are lost, any 
of the sharply defined edges blurred — 
details and edges — the obvious, in a 
word, being about all that a nature of 
this kind is capable of seeing and ap- 
preciating. A primitive person of this 
sort judges all things by their outside 
shell or husk. Remove that and he is 
hopelessly lost. He demands facts and 
requires that they be stated with sledge- 
hammer force. The dear old chromo, in 
fact, is his natural esthetic pabulum. 
But the more highly organized tempera- 
ment asks of the painter only the soul 
of a subject — its essential elements. 
Given these his imagination supplies all 
the rest. To a sensitive nature of this 
kind a certain subject seen through the 
veiling haze of twilight has a far more 
poignant charm than the same thing seen 
in the full glare of day, with all its detail 
accentuated and insisted upon. 

On the other hand, one of the greatest 
painters who has ever lived — Velasquez 
— was content to paint the ordinary peo- 
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pie about him under the ordinary placid 
daylight of his high-ceiled Spanish 
rooms, depending for the effect of his 
pictures upon the splendid power and 
competency of his brush. And, be it 
said right here, many thoughtful people 
hold this to be about all that there is to 
art. The subject, they assert, matters 
little, for the quality of a picture depends 
wholly upon the way in which the work 
itself is done. It is the manner, not the 
matter, which counts — the technique, not 
the motive. Yet need we necessarily ac- 
cept this point of view without qualifi- 
cation or reserve? Let us see. Another 
of the world's foremost painters — Jean 
Francois Millet — was wont to say that 
technique should never open shop for it- 
self — that it should always hide modest- 
ly behind the idea to be expressed. If 
the work of Velasquez is re-examined in 
the light of Millet's profound aphorism 
it will be found to meet perfectly its 
every demand and implication. Velas- 
quez's art is great, not because its tech- 



nique is apparent and on the surface, but 
on the contrary just because it retires 
modestly into the background; because 
it is so marvelously balanced and ad- 
justed that one sees first of all the som- 
bre Spanish grandees and the sober but 
beautiful children living and breathing 
upon the canvas. It requires a later 
and more sophisticated examination to 
discover, behind the living personality of 
his sitters, the master painter and his 
methods. Above all and before all Velas- 
quez gives us the "mood" of his sitters — 
their physical and mental atmosphere. 
Now, if this same test be applied to a 
nocturne by Whistler or a dawn by 
Tryon they will be seen to meet its re- 
quirements as perfectly as does the 
work of Velasquez or of Millet himself. 
It is the brooding mystery of night in 
the Whistler and the faint breath of 
awakening nature in the Tryon which 
first appeals to us; and it is only a sec- 
ond examination which reveals the flu- 
ency and delicacy of their brush-work. 
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Indeed, it goes without saying that 
no work of art can be great without its 
craftsmanship is also great. But it does 
not follow that intrinsic beauty renders 
a subject unfit for pictorial use — that 
wherever nature has created a piece of 
perfect and finished beauty the sign of 
"hands off" must go up — that the artist 
must forever content himself with na- 
ture's cast-off material. This were truly 
a Spartan creed, and as unintelligent as 
it is unnecessary. The difficulties in the 
path of art are already numerous and 
varied, and the wise painter will hardly 
add to their number by setting another 
barrier in the way. On the contrary, he 
will recognize the fact that nature is the 
source and the mother of all beauty ; and, 
if, with the painter's acquired crafts- 
manship, he is so fortunate as to have 
also the poet's vision he will select the 
loveliest of her arrangements and then 
set himself to copy as sincerely, as 
naively and as religiously as ever he can 
just what nature has set before him. 



If he choose to paint a fish with its 
iridescent scales all gleaming with sil- 
ver and mother-of-pearl, that is good; 
and if he choose to paint an old, old 
man with shining white hair, and the 
strange, wrinkled beauty of age upon 
him, that, too, is good; and if he choose 
to paint one of the rare moods of nature 
when the veil of the commonplace has 
been lifted and she shows her true soul 
in some vision of unwonted beauty, that 
also is good. But if he deliberately 
choose to paint an ugly thing merely to 
display his craftsmanship he thereby 
stamps himself a craftsman only and not 
an artist. His work may receive the ad- 
miration which is always, and justly, 
accorded to competent craftsmanship, 
but it will never awaken the joy and 
enthusiasm which is the reward of the 
creator of pure beauty. 

Now, just as each race sooner or 
later develops an ideal of beauty all its 
own, so each succeeding epoch gives 
birth to an art which reflects its own 
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special ideals and aspirations. It does 
not create new beauty, of course, but it 
discovers in nature beauties which were 
hitherto unsuspected and invisible. Thus 
the true art of landscape-painting was 
not born until the end of the eighteenth 
century. The masters of the Dutch, the 
Spanish and the Italian renaissance, 
great artists as they were, and won- 
derfully just as was their vision in the 
diffused light of the studio, became 
strangely blind when they stepped across 
the threshold and out under the wide 
blue arch of heaven. They were utterly 
unable to see the pearl and mauve and 
azure harmonies of out-of-door nature, 
which have become the common posses- 
sion of all modern painters — even the 
poorest. Their landscape was often beau- 
tiful in arrangement and admirable as a 
background for the figures which formed 
always the central motive of their pic- 
tures, but it was devoid of atmosphere, of 
vibration and of color in its true sense. 



However, once Constable and Crome 
had opened the eyes of the world to the 
truths of out-of-door nature it was easy 
for other painters to see the new tonali- 
ties. The word went forth to all the 
nations of the earth, and first France, 
then Holland, then America, then Scan- 
dinavia and finally Germany, Spain and 
Italy saw the new light, and schools of 
plein-air painters sprang into existence 
everywhere. As a rule the artists be- 
longing to these widely-varying racial 
groups confined themselves to subjects 
which could be painted direct from na- 
ture — effects of gray-day or sunlight; 
studies of snow, of apple-blossoms, of 
harvest fields ; marines and russet autumn 
fields. But occasionally there came 
among them a poet like Corot or Cazin, 
who perceived that nature's choicest ef- 
fects, the moments when she shone radi- 
ant in a veiling mist of beauty — came 
during the morning and the evening 
hours, before nine a.m. and after six 
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p.m. ; and that her most beautiful effects 
were often fleeting and evanescent, endur- 
ing but for a few short moments at most. 
They were "moods/' shifting and chang- 
ing rapidly, and at each change trans- 
forming the same scene or motive into 
an entirely new picture. These painters 
produced a wonderful series of pictures 
of the dawn and of sunset, which the 
world could ill afford to lose. Following 
in their footsteps others and still others 
began to seek out and to paint the shy, 
the transitory and the hidden moods of 
nature — moonlights and twilights, ef- 
fects of mist, of rain, of blurring snow, 
and a thousand and one other elusive 
effects which need not be enumerated. 

A nation's art is its intellectual barom- 
eter. It shows with infallible finger the 



mental drift and tendencies of the race 
which gives it birth; and the same law 
applies to the art of any given age or 
epoch. 

This movement in modern art is there- 
fore symptomatic. To a discerning 
student of sociology it indicates a like 
tendency in all other fields of contempo- 
rary thought. It parallels and explains 
our present devotion to the more ab- 
struse problems of psychology, our tire- 
less search for the mysterious sources 
of life, of spirit, of force and of chemical 
action. The artist simply keeps pace 
with the spirit of his times; but in so 
doing he is, we like to think, learning 
to speak in new terms of beauty, a little 
finer, a little more spiritual than any 
hitherto known to the world. 



A BAS-RELIEF BY SAINT-GAUDENS 

Portrait of the Children of Prescott Hall Butler, Esq. 
By George Worthingtox 

As though the placid surface of the stone 

Were stirred by faintest, sweetest harmony, 
Have these two children, moving to its tone, 

Come rippling into being. Still attentively, 

To catch an echo of the melody 
That gave them birth, and to their ears alone 
Is audible, they gaze: about them thrown 

A grace o'erpowering in mastery. 



Who was he that so moved us? Surely Greece 

Alone could claim him in her noblest day. 

About his brow was seen the encircling bay. 
No, here, but last night did his breathing cease: 

While working blindty in uncertainty, 

Are those who bid us view their nebulous pruriency. 



